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exist, I feel that it is something which spoils or
impedes creation.

Construction by intelligent beings implies a pur-
pose and plan. I cannot conceive a creative God not
inspired by a purpose, with no plan in his mind. If
he calls into being creatures to join in his work of
creation, I think that he means that these creatures
should grasp enough of his purpose to join in his
work. Could they see the whole of it from first to last,
it is hard to see what power of initiative would re-
main to them. To me it seems he assigns us the task
of divining the meaning of things with faculties
which cannot indeed grasp the whole of an infinite
purpose, but are yet sufficient to join in the work. I
think we can now begin to discern a purpose running
through the history of man, which can help us to see
how to fit in our work with that purpose.

In the book of Genesis God is conceived as
creating the world as the home of his creatures.
These creatures he fashions, much as a potter might
fashion an image from clay; but then, with a power
denied to the potter, he breathes on the clay and in-
spires it with a life derived from his own. In the last
century science has supplied a more rational and
interesting view of the process. We can now see
better what the universe is, and more of the stages by
which it came to its present condition. We know this
earth as a speck of dust in the universe on which, as
nowhere else perhaps, physical conditions permitted
the existence of life. As to what life is, or how it came
to appear, when physical conditions permitted its
existence, we know no more than the author of
Genesis knew. But science has led us to believe that
living things were not each fashioned by the hand of
the great artificer. Beginning from forms hard to
distinguish from crude matter, they developed in
process of time one from another. The latest and
highest development was man. In the course of aeons